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between the desire and the desired, between the actual 
and the ideal, Goethe takes once more the metaphor that 
Aristotle had taken before him, the metaphor that has 
so often symbolized the deepest union hoped for between 
the Self and its Other, — a union so intense that identity 
seems a poor word, — the metaphor of love between man 
and woman. All this, and much more, is condensed into 
eight brief verses. Short and sharp, "like a thunder- 
peal," as Seeley says of the last words in the Maurer- 
Loge, the sudden lines roll out : 

Alles Vergangliche 
1st nur ein Gleichniss; 
Das Unzulangliche 
Hier wird's Ereigniss; 
Das Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier ist es gethan; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. 

F. Melian Stawell. 
London. 



THE QUESTION OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 

RALPH BAETON PERRY. 

/"~\NE of the principal sources of embarrassment in 
^-^ philosophy is the asking of meaningless questions. 
Since philosophy is not, like science, permitted to enjoy 
a limited liability, it is supposed that a philosopher may 
rightly be called on to reply to any sentence beginning 
with an interrogative pronoun. But there are many such 
questions that do not define real problems, and that there- 
fore have no place in rational discourse. This is true 
especially of sentences formed by introducing the ad- 
verb 'why' at the head of propositions already stated. 
No one who has had initimate acquaintance with small 
children can be ignorant of the facility with which such 
pseudo-questions are ejaculated by the vocal organs. It 
is true that a child can ask questions which the wise men 
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cannot answer, but most of them are questions that only 
a child would ask. There is a further source of confusion 
in that several real questions may be hidden in a single 
verbal interrogation. And these different questions may 
not only be merged and obscured, but, through lack of 
method, the answer which rightly belongs to one may be 
attached to another to which it is wholly irrelevant. 

Since the mouth so readily interrogates where the mind 
has not rationally inquired, it is an important matter 
both to distinguish intelligent from foolish questions, and 
also to distinguish intelligent questions from one another. 
And this is what in a very limited way I here undertake 
to do in connection with the topic of moral obligation. 
Such a topic exists because there is a specific group of 
experiences, vivid and familiar, concerning which ques- 
tions may be asked. These experiences as a group are 
commonly designated 'conscience' or 'the moral senti- 
ments.' While they are by no means the only, or even 
the most important, data of ethics, under these or other 
names they are receiving a notable amount of attention 
at the present time. 1 And this fact has served to demon- 
strate a confusion of problems that might otherwise have 
escaped notice. The moral sentiments are being studied 
psychologically, sociologically, anthropologically, historic- 
ally, logically, epistemologically, metaphysically — and 
ethically, while at the same time the naive mind is reiter- 
ating a perpetual 'Why?' to which it apparently never 
receives a satisfactory answer. It is this situation which 
I feel as a challenge, and which I hope I may somewhat 
relieve. 

I shall confine myself to a particular variety of moral 
sentiment, which may be designated 'the feeling of moral 
obligation.' It is distinguished from some moral senti- 
ments in that it is a species of self -consciousness. It is a 
sentiment of an agent with respect to his own action. It 



1 Cf. the writings of Simmel, Ehrenf els, Meinong, LeVy-Bruhl, Durckheim, 
Westermarek, Hobhouse, Bickert, Windelband, Munsterberg, and others. 
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is distinguished also by the fact that it purports to eon- 
tain an assertion, and thus to be virtually a form of judg- 
ment. This is indicated by the fact that it requires for 
its expression a clause beginning with 'that,' and assign- 
ing a predicate to an action. Thus one is said to feel 
'that one ought to do this,' or 'that this is right,' etc. "We 
here have to do with a very common phenomenon, — a sen- 
timental judgment, or a passionate experience which when 
cooled precipitates a judgment. 2 The precipitation can 
be brought about by a change of mood on the part of the 
subject, or by the critical challenge of a second party. In 
either case, what was at first more or less inarticulately 
felt, is now avowed and defended in such manner as to 
invite attention to the nature of an object. To bring out 
more clearly the judicial character of the feeling of moral 
obligation, we may paraphrase it as 'the feeling that I 
ought or ought not to perform this act. ' Such an experi- 
ence differs from feeling angry or afraid or happy, in 
that it contains, embedded and overlaid though it be, an 
asserted proposition which is open to proof or disproof by 
comparison with an act to which it refers. Here, then, 
is the datum laid before us for examination. What ques- 
tions shall we ask? Without attempting to be exhaustive, 
we may enumerate several questions which it is especially 
important to distinguish. 

We may fairly ask, in the first place, just how one feels, 
when one feels that one ought or ought notf Here is a 
complex but stereotyped emotion that may be analyzed, as 
fear and anger have been analyzed; and it may, like 
these, be brought under some theory of emotion, and finally 
under those laws of consciousness which it is the task of 
psychology to discover. 

Or we may ask how one comes to feel that one ought or 
ought not, in which case attention will be directed to prim- 
itive or social forms of the emotion, and to the forces 



* Indeed, strictly speaking, every aetual judgment is doubtless in some 
degree of this kind. For one rarely, if ever, judges without feeling. 
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through which it is evolved and propagated. Through 
such an inquiry we should be brought in the end not only 
to psychological, but to biological and sociological prin- 
ciples as well. 

Or we may ask what acts men have felt that they ought 
or ought not to perform. This is a fruitful question be- 
cause of the agreement of moral sentiment within limited 
communities. And one may not only compile the moral 
sentiments of races, nations, and epochs, but one may so 
assemble the results as to mark the outlines of a general 
development of these sentiments with respect to the more 
important and recurrent forms of action. This inquiry 
will be affiliated in method and in the laws to which it 
leads, with anthropology, comparative religion, and his- 
tory. 

But there is a further question that is in danger of 
escaping notice through its very simplicity: the ques- 
tion, What acts ought I to perform? This question may 
be asked in either a connotative or denotative sense; but 
we shall confine ourselves to the former sense, in which 
one discovers that property or relation of acts, predicated 
by the words, 'I ought to perform.' First, it is to be 
observed that this is in fact a new question. Its novelty 
cannot be denied without contradicting the complexity at- 
tributed to the original datum. In answering the ques- 
tions enumerated above, it is necessary constantly to em- 
ploy two propositions : a proposition asserted concerning 
the sentiment of obligation, and a proposition asserted oy 
the sentiment of obligation. And the truth of the former 
alone has so far been in question. Thus, supposing the 
Quaker conscience to have been the topic of study, one 
will so far have arrived at conclusions concerning its emo- 
tional form, its genesis, and its objects. One may have 
learned that the Quaker felt that he ought not to fight, 
as well as how he felt and how he came to feel so. And 
one has also referred to the proposition, that the Quaker 
ought not to fight, but without raising the question, or lay- 
ing claim to any knowledge about it. I believe that this 
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is sufficient to establish not only the novelty, but also the 
independence of the briefer and more strictly ethical ques- 
tion. Since it is a different question, or one that can be 
left doubtful at the same time that the others are answered, 
it must evidently receive a different answer, and one based 
on different evidence. But since this is a rather mo- 
mentous matter in its bearing on present-day ethical 
theories, it will be worth while to amplify. 

It has been very widely claimed that while our last ques- 
tion is a different question, it may nevertheless be an- 
swered in terms of the others. This is • equivalent to the 
assertion that what I ought to perform is what I feel that 
I ought to perform. This assertion has been justified in 
one or the other of two ways. On the one hand, it has 
been argued that the feeling of obligation reflects the will 
of God, or the more solid and lasting interests of man- 
kind, and that it is therefore a reliable guide of action. 
But this is clearly not a definition of obligation in terms 
of the feeling, but in terms of the will of God or the inter- 
ests of man, the feeling being regarded merely a ready 
means of identification. The performance of such acts as 
the will of God or the interests of man prescribe, would be 
obligatory, even though the feeling were not present for 
the agent's guidance. 

On the other hand, it has been maintained, more radi- 
cally and on the whole more consistently, that the property 
or relation of 'oughtness' is essentially psychological. 
Thus, according to Simmel, 'das Sollen' like 'das Wollen' 
and 'das Hoffen,' is an ultimate 'Denkmodus,' that may 
attach to any content. 3 We meet here with a special case 
of a question of general epistemological importance. How 
far is it possible to define objects in terms of the conscious- 
ness of them? I believe that confusion has arisen from 
attempts to answer this question for all cases at once, 
when it can only be answered for each particular case by 
direct empirical examination. Thus all substantives such 

*Cf. his "Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaf t, " I, pp. 8, 9, sq. 
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as 'willed,' 'hoped,' 'feared,' 'known,' etc., formed from 
the passive participle of verbs which in their active voice 
denote activities of mind, refer to classes of objects that 
are entirely indeterminate apart from such activities. In 
other words, anything whatsoever may be a desired thing, 
provided only it stands in relation to this specific variety 
of consciousness. But it sometimes happens that an ob- 
ject is definable partly in terms of consciousness, and 
partly otherwise. Currency, for example, must be stand- 
ardized by a specific act of authorization, and must also 
possess such intrinsic physical characters as shall enable 
it to be handled and exchanged. Land, though it has 
a standard value, is not currency because it cannot readily 
be manipulated; and pebbles, though they are readily 
manipulated, are not currency because they have no stand- 
ard value. Finally, there are other classes of objects, 
such, for example, as rivers and metals, that possess their 
generic character quite independently of consciousness; 
in other words, their definition involves no such reference. 4 
Let us now frame our question concerning moral obli- 
gation so as to connect it with these general considerations. 
The assertion that one ought to do whatever one feels that 
one ought to do, is equivalent to the assertion that the 
obligatory act is any act provided only that it be felt about 
by the agent himself in a certain specific manner. And the 
truth of this assertion is not, as it is often held to be, 
a matter of dialectical self-consistency, but a matter of 
fact. Is the subjectivity of the agent the one constant and 
necessary factor in obligation? This question of fact may 
be tested in either of the following ways. One may either 
inquire, as we have already done, whether the emotion 
of obligation does not predicate obligation of its objects. 
Does one not feel, in a specific way, that an act is obli- 
gatory? If so, then the acts so judged, when truly so 

4 Waiving, of course, the general postulate of idealism, which can scarcely 
be argued here. In any case, even the idealist must recognize the difference 
betwen these three kinds of things in respect of their relation to conscious- 
ness. 
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judged, have a common character other than the feeling, 
a character connoted by the term 'obligatory.' The case 
does not essentially differ from other cases concerning 
which no doubt has ever arisen. Thus, "I fear that he is 
armed," implies that the person referred to has another 
distinguishing character other than my emotionally 
typical fear of him, the character, namely, of being armed. 
Otherwise I should say simply, 'I fear him.' 

Or, one may simply make the attempt to define obli- 
gation as a character of acts in relation to agents, with- 
out making any reference to the feeling; precisely as 
I may seek to determine the number of the planets with- 
out making any reference to men's opinion in the matter. 
If the attempt is successful, it will show, in the one case 
as in the other, that there is some generic and constant 
character in the object. I can do no more within the 
limits of the present paper than barely to indicate the 
outlines of such an attempt. An obligation may, I 
submit, be said to exist wherever there is an interest 
operating in an environment. If one seeks an end, 
and is confronted with a situation, then there is a right 
act in the premises. Such an act is determined by 
the practical configuration, regardless of any feeling 
toward it, or opinion concerning it. It is the act which 
the circumstances require in view of the end. It is true 
that such an obligation is conditioned, or, as Kant would 
say, 'hypothetical.' But this is not properly to be re- 
garded as prejudicial to its validity. My moral obligation 
to act in a certain manner is not more unreal for being 
conditioned by my desires and circumstances, than is the 
gravitation of the earth for being conditioned by the 
mass of the sun. Mechanical and moral necessity alike 
are varieties of determination, and determination is mean- 
ingless without a determining ground and coordinate con- 
ditions. Moral laws have to do with actions and their 
consequences for good or evil. They define certain actions 
as virtuous or vicious according to their bearing on the 
field of interests which they affect. He who acts inter- 
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estedly puts himself under the control of these laws, as 
truly as he puts himself under the laws of mechanics if 
he moves his body. Here, then, is an 'obligatoriness' that 
attaches to actions without reference to any judgment in 
the matter ; and when it is predicated of his action, even 
by the agent himself, such a predication is answerable 
to the facts as in the case of any other variety of judg- 
ment. 

The confusion between the psychological and the strictly 
ethical question, or the attempt to answer the ethical ques- 
tion by means of psychological evidence, is chiefly owing, 
I think, to a failure to hold fast to distinctions. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the typical moral experiences contain 
both a judicial and an affective component, — but there is 
a widespread failure to keep this complexity clearly in 
mind, and to deal with its two components discriminately. 
It is obscured and reduced to a pseudo-simplicity by such 
notions as 'appreciation,' and 'evaluation'; or by such 
notions as Westermarck's 'emotions of approval.' These 
hybrids are supposed at the same time to be judgments 
in form, and simply objective facts as respects their free- 
dom from error. But this is simply to exploit the equi- 
vocation which their dual nature makes possible. Let us 
briefly consider the case of Westermarck. "To name an 
act good or bad," he says, "ultimately implies that it is 
apt to give rise to an emotion of approval or disapproval 
in him who pronounces the judgment. ' ' And again : ' ' The 
moral concepts are essentially generalizations of tenden- 
cies in certain phenomena to call forth moral emo- 
tions." By such considerations Westermarck believes 
that he shows that "the presumed objectivity of moral 
judgments thus being a chimera, there can be no moral 
truth in the sense in which this term is generally under- 
stood. 5 Now the 'moral emotion' either does or does not 
contain a judgment. It is not so much a question of fact 



5 Westermarck, ' ' Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ' ' Vol. I, 
pp. 4, 5, 17. 
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as it is of consistency. If it does contain a judgment 
predicating goodness of an act, then that judgment is 
either true or false according as the act is or is not "apt 
to give rise to an emotion of approval" in the judge. If 
it does not contain a judgment, if it is simply an 'in- 
dignant' or 'kindly' emotion evoked by the act, then it 
is evidence for the truth or falsity of a judgment about 
the goodness of the act. In either case, there can be no 
doubt of the objectivity or truth of moral judgments. 
Suppose that one remorsefully condemns one's own action. 
If there be here an assertion to the effect that one 's action 
is bad, then that assertion is liable to error, or capable of 
objective truth, whatever the meaning of the predicate 
' bad ' ; and it must have some meaning if there is any as- 
sertion in question at all. Even the definition of bad 
as "whatever occasions any one remorse," would not 
render the judgment infallible; for one may be in error 
about one's self. If, on the other hand, remorse be re- 
garded simply as a painful experience, then we have to 
do with the fact or event of the action's causing it, and 
this will constitute evidence, but not knowledge concern- 
ing the action's badness. 

The confusion which vitiates all of Westermarck's gen- 
eralizations and first principles, and which, more than any 
other single cause, is responsible for the chaotic state of 
contemporary ethics, is not a wholly unfavorable symptom. 
It would probably not have become so widespread and 
habitual, were it not for the general acceptance of an 
important truth. With a few exceptions, 6 moralists are 
now agreed that goodness or value in the most general 
sense, is relative to desire. That which is common to all 
good things whatsoever, like that which is common to all 
satellites and tangents, is a specific relationship; and in 
this case the relationship in question is a relationship to 
a desiring or interested organism. Now this is very easily 

"Mr. G. E. Moore, for example. Cf. his "Principia Ethica," ch. iv, D. 
Mr. Moore evidently believes that his realism is at stake. That such is not 
the ease, will, I think, appear in what follows. 
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confounded with the view that the good is what is judged 
to be good. But there is a fundamental epistemological 
difference between the two. This difference has been 
brought out very clearly by Ehrenf els, 7 in his distinction 
between 'Wertung' or simple 'valuing,' and judgments 
concerning value. Value lies in the desire relation. 6 This 
relation is a fact prior to all judgments about it, and a 
fact by which all judgments about it are subject to cor- 
rection. 

Now if it is not permitted to define simple goodness or 
value in terms of an approving judgment, the prohibition 
is more positive and unmistakable in the case of moral 
value. For here it is not sufficient, as in the case of value 
in general, that there should be a simple and direct re- 
lation to a certain form of consciousness. What one ought 
to do is not simply what one wants to do; it must be 
proved to be the right or the best, as having a certain more 
elaborate determination. Thus a right act is an act which 
produces good, that is, fulfills an inciting interest, in a 
given situation. It is determined by such a configuration 
regardless of opinion, which may be either correct or in- 
correct. Similarly, what is best is a quantitave derivative 
of what is good. It must depend on the prior nature of 
goodness and whatever category of quantity is here ap- 
plicable. It is not uncommonly supposed that if what is 
desired is good, then what is preferred is best. But the 
same vicious ambiguity is present here. If preference is 
regarded simply as a quantitative variation of desire, 



7 Versteht man . . . unter Wertung ausschliesslich die einer Wertrelation 
zugrunde liegende Gefiihlsdisposition, so ist es^klar, dass die Wertung ent- 
weder existiren oder nicht existiren, nieht aber wahr oder falsch sein kann, 
da diese Attribute iiberhaupt nur Urteilen zukommen konnen." (Ehren- 
fels, "System der Werttheorie, " p. 102. Cf. pp. 102-107.) The readiness 
with which the difference is lost in confusion is illustrated by Mackenzie, 
in his "Notes on the Theory of Value," Mind, N. S., Vol. IV, pp. 434 sq. 
It must be admitted, I think, that the substitution of the term 'Wertung' 
for 'Begehrung' is unfortunate; and that the writers of the Austrian school 
are not wholly guiltless of confusion. 

* Bhrenfels, op cit., p. 65. 
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simply as more of desire, then it may possibly afford a 
means of defining quantitative variations of goodness. In 
this case, however, the fact would have to be ascertained 
by some method of measurement, and no authority could 
be attached to the agent's mere profession of preference. 
If, on the other hand, preference is taken to mean a judg- 
ment to the effect that one act is better than another, then 
reference is made to a predicate 'better'; which, since 
it stands in some objective relation to another predicate 
'good,' can be used either correctly or incorrectly. 

It would appear, then, that the definition of goodness 
in terms of relation to desire, while it may easily lead to 
confusion, does not in fact lend any support whatever to 
the attempt to reduce moral values or obligations to the 
judgments concerning them, and is not fundamentally 
either relativistic or idealistic. But before concluding this 
phase of the matter, I should like briefly to allude to the 
idealistic version of the matter. The view just criticized 
asserted that 'I ought to do whatever I feel that I ought 
to do. ' The idealistic view would amend this, and assert 
that 'I ought to do whatever I feel that I ought to do, 
when I feel truly.' The qualifying phrase is added as a 
means of averting the sceptical consequences of the rest. 
Obligation is defined in terms of the judgment of obliga- 
tion, but lest the conflicting judgments of mankind shall 
so annul one another as to make obligation a wholly in- 
dividual and capricious matter, the validity of obligation 
is reserved for a standard or absolute judgment. The 
general theory of which this is a special application can- 
not be criticised here; but the ethical application affords 
a striking illustration of its futility. If obligation follows 
from the true judgment of obligation, then we are set to 
inquiring as to the distinguishing marks of this true judg- 
ment, so that we may know it from the false. The original 
question is thus simply asked over again. We are as much 
enlightened as an astronomer would be, were he informed 
that the weight of Neptune is what a true judgment would 
pronounce it to be. And if the term 'true' is replaced by 
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such terms as 'eternal,' 'standard,' 'universal,' 'neces- 
sary,' 'objective' or 'consistent,' nothing is gained, for 
these are only figurative or synonymous expressions for 
the same thing. This redundancy is in fact only concealed 
by Kant's phraseology. To "act on a maxim that thou 
canst will to be law universal," cannot mean that you 
should expect others to act as you do, or that you should 
merely be practically able to will that they should think 
as you do. There is no act which can be exactly repeated, 
and there is no maxim which cannot as a matter of fact 
be willed to be law universal. Kant can only mean that 
you should so act as to be confirmed in your act by every 
impartial critical judgment that is in possession of the 
facts. In other words, you should act on a true maxim, 
or you ought to do what you truly ought to do. But to 
determine what you truly ought to do, or even what is 
meant by obligation, it is necessary to turn to the objective 
context of action. 

"We are justified, then, in concluding that there is a 
logical or strictly ethical question concerning moral obli- 
gation, a question concerning its meaning or objective 
structure, that cannot be answered by any account of the 
genesis, history, or psychological structure of the senti- 
ment of moral obligation. If one means by the question, 
'What acts ought I to perform!' simply, 'What acts are 
believed to be obligatory?' then such an account will 
suffice. But if one means to ask what acts are obligatory, 
what act or type of action is such that I ought to perform 
it, then one is confronted with a second question that must 
be judged by a reference to actions and their moral de- 
termination. It will then appear, I believe, that such 
actions are obligatory as bear a certain determinate re- 
lation to interests on the one hand, and their environment 
on the other; being the actions which modify circum- 
stance beneficently. 

We may now turn to the last question concerning moral 
obligation, the question 'Why?' As has been already ob- 
served, this question is peculiarly open to suspicion as 
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respects its clearness and intelligence. Thus Ihe question, 
'Why ought I to do what I ought to do?' although it is 
easily phrased, and conveys a certain suggestion of pro- 
fundity, means nothing, on account of its redundancy. Or, 
rather, it adds nothing to the question, 'Why ought I to 
perform this action?' And the latter question may now, 
in the light of the previous discussion, be divided. If it 
is taken to mean, 'Why does the feeling of obligation at- 
tach to this action!' then it is a matter of genetic psychol- 
ogy. If, on the other hand, it is taken to mean, 'Why is 
this act obligatory?' there are still two interpretations 
open to us. It may be supposed that the inquirer desires 
to be shown that the act in question does actually pos- 
sess the predicate of obligatoriness. In this case the ques- 
tion is to be answered by such evidence concerning the 
action in question as shall establish its obligatory charac- 
ter, or prove it to be a case of a law already established. 
Or, it may be supposed that the inquirer is seeking to 
have the law itself established. In this case the last ques- 
tion is only a verbal variation of the earlier question, 
'What actions ought I to perform?' In other words, the 
question ,'Why ought I?' means either, 'How do you know 
that this is a case of obligation?' or 'What is the meaning 
of obligation?' 

Whoever feels that there is a question, 'Why?' still 
unanswered, must, I think, be convicted of a confusion that 
arises from one or the other of two sources. It may be, 
in the first place, that he remains umvilling to perform 
action urged upon him, and that his question 'Why?' ex- 
presses a demand that his disposition be altered. But 
such a demand is not an appeal to reason. It may be met 
by such a change in the practical configuration, through 
threats or promises, as shall introduce new motives. But 
this amounts to an abandonment of the original question, 
and the introduction of a new ; neither question receiving 
any rational solution. Thus if the question, 'Why ought 
I to be just?' is met by the threat of a special punitive 
dispensation if I do not, one does not discover why I 
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ought to be just, and one has raised and left unanswered 
the new question, 'Why ought I to avoid punishment?' 
My question will have been quieted, but not answered; I 
shall have been made willing to act justly, but without 
being intellectually convinced of its Tightness. Or the 
demand may be met by means of eloquence, suggestion, 
or any other extra-rational means of personal influence. 
But in this case, as in the other, while the questioning mood 
is dispelled, the question is not answered. 

The fact is that it is impossible to furnish reasons that 
can be guaranteed to affect anything but reason. Argu- 
ment does not exercise any compulsion over either feel- 
ing or action. Thus egoism as a theory can be refuted 
by theoretical means, by exhibiting interests other than 
those which the egoist has thus far consented to acknowl- 
edge. But there is no logical means of forcing the egoist 
to adopt these interests, or abandon his practical and emo- 
tional bias. I trust that these considerations will be found 
to throw some light on the objections raised against my 
treatment of the matter in "The Moral Economy." I 
do not there contend, as I am charged with contending, 
that "to disregard others is to deny that their interests 
or desires are real ; " ° but that one could not justify such 
a disregard without such a denial. Regard and disregard 
as emotional states are beyond the scope of argument, and 
can be neither disproved or confirmed by evidence. Pas- 
sions do not follow from premises. To accuse me of con- 
fusing "the judgment of fact with the judgment of worth" 
appears to me to betray on the reviewer's own part the 
very confusion which we have been at such pains to dispel. 
There can be no such thing as a judgment of worth which 
is not a judgment concerning the fact or being of the 
worth ; and such a judgment gets itself distinguished from 
judgments of fact only in so far as its emotional form is 
taken in place of its deliverance. But when that is done 
no question of its truth or falsity can be raised; we have 

'Nation, Dec. 2, 1909, p. 545. Cf. "Moral Economy, eh. ii. 
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to do not with an assertion but with a state. It is just 
this confusion in which the egoist takes refuge, and 
through which he obtains for his position a semblance of 
rationality. It has been objected that I ignore "the fact 
that precisely what the 'Bational Egoist' denies is that 
the objective goodness of a thing affords, by itself, a 
rational ground to anyone for pursuing it." The egoist 
is held to insist that another character must be added, 
''namely, that the good in question shall be that of the 
agent." 10 Now it is here admitted that there is an 'ob- 
jective goodness, ' that is, a goodness that a judge is com- 
pelled on grounds of evidence to affirm without any refer- 
ence to his own interests. It follows that there is a Tight- 
ness in actions conducing to that good, and that this Tight- 
ness is equally objective. It need not be related to the 
agent's own interests in order to be valid for his judg- 
ment. In this sense, there is an act that ought to be per- 
formed in every practical situation. But if the agent 
chooses to ignore this Tightness, and to recognize for the 
purposes of action only that limited Tightness which has 
reference to that limited goodness which he calls his own, 
no argument can prevent him. An agent is always at 
liberty to ignore truth. Nor is it possible to argue the 
merits of the question in terms suitable to the egoist's 
state of mind. The merits of a question are determined by 
the nature of the question itself; and if the grounds are 
shifted, a new question is raised. This is the reason for 
the futility of the effort which has so much occupied moral- 
ists, to translate justice and good will into terms of self- 
interest. There is no proof of these virtues which does 
not begin with a recognition of the general field of inter- 
ests within which the agent's own interests are regarded 
as the rest. The ground of the proof is the existence of 
this field of interests, and in order that this ground and 
its implications shall furnish a solution of practical prob- 
lems, it is necessary that the agent should for the purpose 

M Professor F. C. Sharp, in Philosophical Review, January, 1910. 
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of such a solution cease to be partisan and become 
judge. 

I may be permitted one other reference to my review- 
ers. Professor Tufts has objected that this method of 
procedure does not provide for the ''active, creative, com- 
pelling aspect of the moral self, which in crises becomes a 
categorical imperative." "The 'organization of inter- 
ests,' " he continues, "interprets more readily the reflec- 
tions of a cool hour than the sterner moments of duty when 
some son of man sets his face steadfastly toward Jeru- 
salem." 11 Here, again, I think there would be no diffi- 
culty, were it not for a confusion between obligation as a 
character that may be predicated of action, and obligation 
as the total state of mind in which that character is 
predicated, and has become a motive of action. There 
are times when one desires to know, quite dispassionately, 
what one's duty may be. At such moments a question is 
raised, which, like all questions, requires a certain sus- 
pension of action for the sake of the wiser action that may 
follow. And when the theoretical moralist undertakes 
the solution of this question in general terms, he can 
scarcely be reproached with not solving another question 
which he has not undertaken at all. The question of the 
genesis or inculcation of the passionate conviction of duty, 
through which the moral insight may become effectual, 
is a fair question, and a profoundly important one; but 
it is a different question, and ethically a less fundamental 
one, than that question of the nature of duty which every 
enlightened man must ask in an occasional 'cool hour.' 

The second source of confusion through which one may 
be left unsatisfied, is that source of confusion which has 
been alluded to at opening of our discussion. I refer to 
the habit of verbal interrogation. It is possible to give 
to any explanation an appearance of insufficiency by ask- 
ing 'Why?' This is the 'last word' which an uncritical 
mind persists in having. And there is no way of pre- 

n In the International Journal of Ethics, April, 1910. 
Vol. XXL— No. 3. 20 
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venting it. But the series of questions which can be 
phrased by this means soon ceases to have any meaning. 
They are unanswerable not because they formulate un- 
solved problems, but because they do not formulate any 
problems at all. The question '"Why!' is pertinent to 
whatever may be brought under a principle, and it is 
answered when that principle is discovered and the datum 
derived from it. Such a question, then, is not pertinent 
in the same sense with reference to the principle itself. 
When action is brought under the principles of goodness 
and rightness, there is the end so far as the ethical ques- 
tion itself is concerned. It is possible to discover the moral 
grounds or reasons of action, but it is no more possible 
to discover a moral explanation for these, than it is to 
discover a mechanical explanation for the laws of motion. 

Ralph Barton Pbeey. 
Harvard University. 



THE SPENCERIAN FORMULA OF JUSTICE. 

H. S. SHBLTON. 

IN a critical exposition of Spencer's ethical teaching, 
it is convenient to make a broad distinction between 
his derivation and explanation of fundamental ethical 
principles, which we have treated in a previous article, 
and the more controversial ground of his social ethics. 
Especially is this the case because, in the advocacy of 
some extreme applications of his idea of justice, he was, 
as he has himself remarked, sometimes left in a minor- 
ity of one. At the present time, it is doubtful whether 
that minority has greatly increased. A few, a very few, 
may have accepted his position in its entirety, but no in- 
dependent thinker has arrived at the same conclusions; 
and those few who have taken their views from him have 
as yet shown no particular originality in adding to or 
elucidating his arguments. Yet, though there is perhaps 
no individual who will defend every one of his special 



